THE   COMPLETE   ENGLISHMAN

Not that I saw tnuch of the Cafe Royal, or took part in
the 'raffish', Bohemian, man-about-town sort of life that
went on within its gilded portals. I was too innocent
for that absinthe-drinking society, and my purse- too
slender. Poverty is a great ally to a young man's
guardian angel.

Lane stood almost in loco parenlis to his authors and
artists. Nowadays, publishers give cocktail parties in
their palatial offices, or receptions at some fashionable
hotel. But these are grand, premeditated, formal
affairs, compared with the fortuitous gatherings that
used to 'occur' rather than to be arranged in John
Lane's day. His people were like bees. You could
never tell when, or where, they were going to swarm.

Lane has had his detractors, as he has had his pane-
gyrists, yet no one, not even his severest critic, would
deny that, somehow or another, he was at the centre of
the constellation of the Nineties. John Lane, in fact,
was so indispensable that, if he had not existed, it
would have been necessary to invent him. He was in-
tensely English, in nothing more so than in his delight in
having an escapade in Paris. He was intensely English,
and the atmosphere that prevailed at The Bodley Head
was entirely different from that which one encountered,
for example, at Mr. William Heinemann's, which was
cosmopolitan. Mr. Heinemann was an extremely able
publisher. Nevertheless, it is not of Heinemann, but
of Lane, you think at the mere mention of the Nineties.
Mr. Holbrook Jackson, in his able and exhaustive
study The Eighteen-Nineties says: 'Mr. William Heine-
mann was a notable publisher of the period and in
sympathy with the younger generation; so was Mr.
Fisher Unwin, who showed his modernism by advertising
his books by means of posters designed by Aubrey
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